THE  JEW  IN  SCOTLAND 


By  Rabbi  Salis  Daiches,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Scotland  has  many  distinctive  aspects  which  call  for  admiration,  and 
which  have  ever  inspired  poets  and  singers.  The  physical  features  of 
the  country  and  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  people  have  given  it 
an  almost  unique  position  in  the  world.  Since  the  days  of  the  Romans 
its  inhabitants  have  attracted  widespread  attention,  and  the  respect  for 
them  has  been  shared  by  all  who  have  ever  come  in  contact  with  them 
either  as  friends  or  as  foes.  This  respect  for  the  Scottish  tribes  of  ancient 
times  is  reflected  even  in  the  writings  of  early  Jewish  historians,  such 
as  Josippon,  who  evidently  obtained  their  information  and  inspiration 
from  Roman  writers.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Scotland  remained  for  the 
Jew  throughout  many  centuries  a terra  incognita,  and  it  is  only  a little 
more  than  a hundred  years  ago  that  Jews  began  to  settle  in  the  two 
principal  cities  in  considerable  numbers. 

In  this  respect  Scotland  forms  a striking  contrast  to  England  and 
even  to  Ireland.  For  it  is  well  established  that  Jews  immigrated  into 
England  under  William  the  Conqueror,  and  that  they  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  economic  development  of  the  country  even  before 
their  expulsion  in  1290.1  There  is  even  a record  of  Jews  landing  in 
Ireland  in  1079. 2 But  nothing  is  known  of  them  in  Scotland  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a Jew  was  ever  seen  north 
of  the  Tweed  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.3  Mediaeval 
Scotland  was  far  away  from  the  large  Jewish  centres  of  Southern  and 
Central  Europe,  and  Scotsmen  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  in  need 
of  the  assistance  which  Jewish  merchants  and  financiers  were  able  to 
give  to  other  nations.  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  the 
political  and  religious  strife,  both  before  and  after  the  Reformation, 

1 See  Hyamson : Hist,  of  Jews  in  England,  2nd  ed.,  p.  7 ff. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  16. 

3 A statement  that  a number  of  Jews  took  refuge  in  Scotland  after  their  expulsion 
from  England  in  1290  is  quoted  by  Hyamson  from  Howell’s  Josippon — op.  cit.,  p.  87  n. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  doubted,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
possibility  of  some  J ews  having  fled  to  Scotland,  instead  of  risking  a voyage  to  the 
Continent,  should  be  excluded. 
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the  feuds  between  the  clans,  and  various  other  circumstances,  seem  also 
to  have  deterred  J ews  from  venturing  across  the  border,  and  from  seeking 
security  either  in  the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  or  among  the 
Caledonian  hills.  International  commerce  was  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  bring  Jewish  merchants  to  Scotland  in  sailing  ships  from  continental 
ports. 


I 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  authentic  references  to  Jews 
settling  in  Scotland  are  to  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Town  Council 
and  the  Burgess  Roll  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  first  entry  in  the 
Town  Council  Register  is  dated  ist  September  1665,  and  relates  to  a 
converted  Jew,  who  had  adopted  the  Christian  name  of  Paulus.  The 
entry  reads : “ (The  Council)  admitts  and  receives  Paulus  Scialitti 

Rabin  converted  from  the  Jewish  Religion  to  the  Christian  faith  to 
profess  his  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  orientall  tongues  within  this  burgh 
and  liberties  thereof  during  the  Counsells  pleasure.”  1 Nothing  is  said 
about  his  place  of  origin.  He  was  evidently  able  to  secure  admission 
to  the  burgh  only  on  account  of  his  passing  as  a Christian,  and,  although 
his  name  would  indicate  that  he  came  from  Southern  Europe,  the  date 
of  his  arrival,  which  coincides  with  the  time  of  the  re-settlement  of  Jews 
in  England,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  he  came  to  Edinburgh  from 
England,  attracted  probably  by  the  prospect  of  teaching  Scottish  divines 
Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages,  and  of  making  himself  more 
indispensable  to  the  Christian  students  in  the  north  than  he  could  be 
in  the  south,  where  Hebrew  teachers  were  not  quite  so  scarce. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  twenty-six  years  later  that  the  question, 
whether  professing  Jews  ought  to  be  allowed  to  reside  and  trade  in  the 
city,  even  though  they  could  not  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens 
of  the  burgh,  began  to  trouble  some  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Fathers.  A 
Jew,  called  David  Brown,  had  the  courage  to  apply  to  the  Town  Council 
for  permission  to  trade  within  its  confines,  and  his  application  was  at 
first  granted  without  much  difficulty.  At  a subsequent  meeting,  held 
on  9th  September  1691,  the  Dean  of  Guild  protested  against  the  action 
of  the  Council,  and  this  called  forth  a very  eloquent  speech  from  the 
City  Treasurer,  whose  plea  in  defence  of  the  J ew  was  evidently  endorsed 
by  the  rest  of  the  Council.  The  discussion  is  recorded  in  the  Town 
Council  Register,  and  it  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  full : “ William 
Patoun,  old  dean  of  gild,  protested  that  David  Brown  Jew  can  have  noe 

1 For  this  and  the  following  quotations  from  the  Edinburgh  City  Records,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  Dr  Marguerite  Wood,  the  City  Archivist,  and  to  Mr  Boog  Watson , 
■of  the  Old  Edinburgh  Club,  to  whom  he  expresses  his  grateful  thanks. 
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priviledge  of  tradeing  conform  to  the  Act  of  Counsell  in  his  favours'- 
presently  read,  being  against  the  standing  law  of  the  nation  and  acts 
of  burghs  And  that  noe  persone  whatsoever  that  denyes  the  basis  or 
fundamental^  of  our  Christian  religion  can  have  any  priviledge  whatsoever 
within  the  city  of  Edinburgh  or  suburbs.  As  the  said  David  Brown 
does  not  denye  he  being  a protest  Jew  And  therefore  took  instruments. 
To  which  Hugh  Blair  old  Treasurer  gave  the  following  answer  : Whereas 
it  is  alleged  that  this  is  contair  to  the  standing  laws  of  this  Kingdom 
It  is  denyed  that  there  are  laws  in  this  Kingdom  restraining  any  Jewes 
of  the  liberty  of  trade  And  where  the  lawes  are  most  severe  against  the 
adversaries  of  the  trew  religion  whether  subjects  or  strangers,  their 
returning  to  or  remaining  in  this  Kingdom  unless  they  obey  the  law,, 
yet  ambassadors,  messengers  or  merchants  are  excepted  [James  VI., 
Parliament  VII.,  cap.  105  (6  ?)]  Whereas  it  is  alleged  to  be  against 
reason  that  they  that  deny  the  foundamentalls  of  our  religion  should 
have  or  enjoy  any  civill  priviledge  It  is  answered  that  Jewes  as  such 
are  not  to  be  considered  or  treated  as  other  infidels  they  being  the  ancient 
people  of  God  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  of  whom  as  considering  the  flesh 
Christ  came.  To  them  belongs  the  promise,  to  them  were  the  Scriptures 
consigned  and  from  them  have  wee  handed  down  to  us  the  law,  and  the 
Gospell  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  their  best  estate  had  the  love  and 
affectione  of  a sister  to  the  future  Gentile  Church  then  pagan  And  though 
now  in  their  rejected  state  they  are  enemies  of  the  Gospell  for  our  sake 
yet  as  touching  the  election  they  are  beloved  for  their  fathers  sake. 
Upon  which  and  severall  other  accompts  it  is  that  they  are  allowed 
the  liberty  of  trade  in  places  of  greatest  trade  where  the  reformed  religion 
is  professed.” 

As  a result  of  this  argument  “ David  Brown  Jew  ” secured  his  right 
to  reside  and  pursue  his  trade  in  Edinburgh.  In  all  probability  he  was 
the  first  professing  Jew  to  settle  in  Scotland.  We  do  not  know  what 
his  trade  was,  and  what  attracted  him  to  Edinburgh.  But  his  name 
ought  to  be  remembered  as  that  of  the  first  J ewish  pioneer  who  claimed 
and  acquired  the  right  of  trading  in  the  Scottish  capital  without  trying 
in  any  way  to  disguise  his  identity  or  to  enter,  as  it  were,  through  a 
back  door  as  a result  of  private  influence  or  of  the  favour  of  some 
powerful  protector  among  the  ruling  classes — as  was  so  often  the  case 
in  other  places.  Still  more  worthy  of  honour  is  the  name  of  Treasurer 
Hugh  Blair,  who  long  before  the  dawn  of  Jewish  emancipation  had 
the  courage  to  defend  the  right  of  a lone  Jewish  immigrant  on  the 
ground  that  the  Jew  was  not  an  enemy  of  true  religion,  and  that 
Christendom  was  under  an  obligation  to  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
people  of  God  who  had  produced  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Hugh  Blair’s 
name  ought  to  find  a place  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  this  country 
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as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  cultural  progress  of  the  Scottish 
people. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  authorities  of  the  burgh 
had  by  then  emancipated  themselves  from  the  mediaeval  outlook  and 
the  intolerant  attitude  towards  Jews  which  prevailed  in  those  days  in 
all  Christian  countries.  Two  entries  in  the  Burgess  Roll  make  this 
clear.  The  first  is  dated  14th  December  1698,  and  concerns  a Jew  called 
Moses  Mosias,  who  had  obtained  permission  to  trade  within  the  town 
“ during  the  Council’s  pleasure,”  but  was  denied  the  right  of  a burgess. 
There  is  added  the  significant  concession  that,  “ in  case  the  said  Moses 
Mosias  turns  Christian,  the  Council  declare  for  his  encouragement  to 
admit  him  burgess  gratis.” 

The  second  entry  was  made  nineteen  years  later,  27th  November 
1717 — more  than  ten  years  after  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England — 
and  reads  as  follows  : “It  being  moved  that  Isaac  Queen  being  a Jew 
was  incapable  of  being  invested  with  the  right  of  burgess  and  gild  brother 
and  to  enjoy  the  priviledges  consequent  thereto,  yet  that  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  he  paying  a hundred  pound  he  might  be  endowed  during 
his  life  with  the  priviledge  of  using  and  exercising  any  trade,  merchandise 
or  employment  within  the  city  and  liberties  thereof  and  he  being  present 
and  paying  the  said  hundred  pound  the  motion  was  approved  of  and  that 
priviledge  granted  accordingly.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  authorities  could  in  1717  have  exacted 
a hundred  pounds  from  a Jew  for  the  privilege  of  trading  in  the  city 
while  the  same  privilege  was  granted  to  the  Jew  Brown  in  1691  free 
of  charge  and  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  law  prohibiting  Jews 
from  exercising  that  right.  If  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Town 
Council  in  1691  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  correct,  then  the  law 
excluding  the  “ adversaries  of  the  trew  religion  ” from  the  Kingdom 
did  not  apply  to  Jews,  and  they  could  not  be  prevented  from  trading 
in  the  country.  If,  however,  the  Council  in  1717  took  a different  view 
and  were  of  opinion  that  the  law  did  apply  to  J ews,  then,  surely,  the  pay- 
ment of  a hundred  pound  as  a condition  for  granting  the  J ew  permission 
to  trade  in  the  city  was  erGrely  illegal  and  reprehensible.  It  is  obvious 
that  Isaac  Queen  was  a man  of  means,  and  the  temptation  to  exact  a 
substantial  sum  from  a rich  Jew  “for  the  benefit  of  the  city”  was 
evidently  too  great  to  be  set  aside.  The  Jew  paid,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  say  anything  more  about  it.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that 
such  procedure  did  not  encourage  Jews  to  come  to  Scotland,  although 
Scotland  was  now  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  for  the  next  sixty 
years  no  more  references  are  to  be  found  to  them  in  Scottish  records. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  conditions  gradually 
changed.  During  that  time  the  number  of  Jews  settled  in  England 
had  increased  very  considerably,  several  synagogues  and  J ewish 
charitable  institutions  had  been  established  in  London,  and  the  Jewish 
community  had  developed  freely  and  acquired  considerable  influence. 
Already  in  1655  Jews  had  received  the  permission  of  Cromwell  to  live 
in  England  and  to  practise  their  religion.  The  English  judges  had 
declared  that  there  was  no  legal  bar  against  their  settlement  in  the 
country.  The  English  city  authorities  had  been  directed  to  place  no 
impediments  in  their  way,  and  these  decisions  were  endorsed  later  by 
Charles  II  and  James  II.  The  Jews  in  England  had  been  advancing 
all  the  time  towards  equality  before  the  law,  and  their  complete  eman- 
cipation was  within  sight.  A wave  of  liberal  thought  and  general 
enlightenment  was  spreading  over  Europe,  and  Scotland  produced 
such  original  liberal  thinkers  as  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith.  It 
would  have  been  indeed  strange  if  the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  Jew’s 
position  in  the  world  had  not  been  replaced  during  that  time  by  a broad 
humanitarian  outlook,  and  the  equality  of  all  law-abiding  men  and 
women  in  the  claim  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  freedom  of  movement 
had  not  become  established  in  Scotland  in  the  same  way  as  it  became 
established  in  other  countries. 

We  thus  hear  nothing  more  of  Jewish  settlers  having  to  apply  to  the 
authorities  for  permission  to  trade  and  for  the  rights  of  citizenship.  On 
the  contrary  we  find  now  and  again  in  the  old  Directories  names  which 
sound  distinctly  Jewish  but  without  any  reference  to  the  race  or  faith 
of  those  who  bore  them.  Thus  an  Edinburgh  Almanac  of  1780  refers 
to  one  Shadrach  Moyse,  who  was  a Custom  House  Officer  in  Princes 
Street.  The  name  Shadrach  is  not  now  used  by  Jews  : it  is  a Biblical 
name,  and  occurs  in  Daniel  i.  7 as  the  Babylonian  name  for  Hananiah, 
Moyse  being  the  Yiddish  equivalent  of  Moses.  The  same  name,  “ Moyse,” 
evidently  referring  to  the  same  individual,  is  given  in  the  Almanacs 
for  1806-7  and  1810-11,  where  he  is  described  as  " Commissioner,”  of 
21  Princes  Street.  Moyse  must  have  thus  lived  in  Edinburgh  and 
exercised  his  official  functions  at  the  Custom  House  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  authorities  for  at  least  thirty  years.  It  is  possible  that  he  had 
come  from  abroad,  and  had  a working  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
and  that  this  knowledge  favoured  his  appointment  and  ultimate  pro- 
motion in  rank.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  evidence  that  Moyse  was 
the  owner  of  considerable  wealth,  which  he  may  have  brought  with  him, 
and  that  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow  a 
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considerable  sum  from  him.  Entries  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Town  Council 
show  that  in  1802  he  lent  the  Town  the  sum  of  £1200  upon  a promissory 
note.  This  note  was  renewed  in  April  1809,  and  in  November  1810 
it  was  again  renewed  for  £700,  Moyse  having  presumably  withdrawn 
the  balance. 

Another  very  interesting  entry  in  an  old  Edinburgh  Almanac  is  that 
relating  to  a Jew  called  Herman  Lyon,  whose  profession  was  that  of  a 
dentist  and  “ corn-operator,”  and  whose  address  is  given  in  the  Directory 
of  1794-6  as  " opposite  Linen  Hall,  Canongate,”  Moray  House,  and  in 
that  of  1799-1800  as  “ Linen  Hall  Court,  Canongate.”  That  a Jew 
in  those  days  was  able  to  practise  among  Scotsmen  such  a profession 
would  indicate  that  all  prejudice  and  mistrust  against  Jews  had  by 
then  disappeared  from  among  them. 

There  is  one  incident  in  connection  with  this  Herman  Lyon  and 
his  relation  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  that  is  very 
interesting  from  more  than  one  point  of  view — the  acquisition  of  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  Calton  Hill  as  a burying  place  for  himself  and  the 
members  of  his  family.  The  story  that  Jews  were  buried  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  although  the  place  could  not  be  found,  has  on  several  occasions 
found  its  way  into  the  Press,  but  the  very  vagueness  of  the  story  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace  of  Jewish  graves  to  be  discovered  there 
to-day  has  led  many  to  believe  that  it  is  merely  a legend,  and  speculation 
has  been  rife  as  to  how  it  originated.  James  Grant  writes:  “On  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Hill  is  a species  of  cavern  or  arched  vault  in  the 
rock,  closed  by  a gate,  and  known  as  the  Jews’  burial  place.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  small  Jewish  Community,  but  when  or  how  acquired,  the 
Rabbi  and  other  officials,  from  their  migratory  nature,  are  quite  unable 
to  state,  and  only  know  that  two  individuals,  a man  and  his  wife,  lie 
in  that  solitary  spot.  Concerning  this  place  a rare  work  by  Viscount 
d’Arlingcourt,  a French  writer,  has  the  following  anecdote  which  has 
probably  more  than  a grain  of  fact  in  it.  A Jew  named  Jacob  Isaac 
many  years  ago  asked  leave  to  lay  his  bones  in  a little  comer  of  this 
rock.  As  it  was  at  that  time  bare  of  monuments,  he  thought  that  in 
such  a place  his  remains  ran  no  risk  of  being  disturbed  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Christian  graves.  His  request  was  granted  for  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  guineas.  Jacob  paid  the  money  without  hesitation,  and  has 
long  been  at  rest  in  a corner  of  the  Calton.” 1 A writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  Express  of  29th  March  1883,  in  an  article  on  the  Jews  in 
Edinburgh,  repeats  this  story,  including  the  so-called  “ anecdote  ” of 
the  French  writer,  without  referring  to  Grant  and  without  making  any 
comment  as  to  its  truth. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  a writer  like  Grant  should  have  told  the 
1 Edinburgh  Old  and  New,  II,  p.  107. 
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story  in  the  way  he  did,  and  should  have  taken  no  trouble  to  find  out 
what  was  behind  it,  except  by  inquiring  from  the  " Rabbi  and  other 
officials  ” of  the  small  Jewish  community  that  existed  in  Edinburgh 
in  his  time.  Whence  the  French  writer  obtained  his  facts  and  figures 
it  is  impossible  to  guess.  But  it  should  have  appeared  obvious  that 
seven  hundred  guineas  is  a large  sum  for  anyone  to  pay  for  a burying 
place  for  two  people,  and  that  the  name  Jacob  Isaac,  so  characteristically 
Jewish,  sounds  more  like  an  indication  of  the  man’s  race  than  his  personal 
appellation.  The  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  date  of  the  purchase 
of  the  ground  and  its  utilisation  as  a burying  place  also  seems  strange. 
It  has  made  discovery  of  the  real  facts  doubly  difficult. 

Having  probed  the  whole  matter,  the  writer  is  able,  with  the  help 
of  Dr  Marguerite  Wood,  to  bring  to  light  the  exact  facts,  and  they  are 
indeed  very  interesting. 

It  appears  that  it  was  not  Jacob  Isaac — in  all  probability  there  was 
no  such  person — but  Herman  Lyon,  and  the  sum  he  paid  for  the  ground 
was  not  seven  hundred  guineas  but  seventeen  pounds  sterling.  There  is  a 
clear  record  of  the  transaction  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Town  Council,  in  the 
Burgess  Roll,  and  in  the  Treasurer’s  Accounts.  Under  date  nth  Septem- 
ber 1793,  the  Register  contains  the  following  entry  : “ Remitted  to  the 
Dean  of  Gild  and  Convenor  a Report  by  William  Sibbald  about  a burial 
place  on  the  Calton  Hill,  for  the  Jews,  to  visit  and  report.”  The  general 
term,  “ for  the  Jews,”  would  show  that  there  must  have  been  already 
a number  of  Jewish  families  in  Edinburgh.  But  from  the  Minutes, 
dated  6th  May  1795,  it  appears  that  Herman  Lyon  and  the  members  of 
his  family  were  the  only  Jews  concerned  in  the  acquisition  of  the  burial 
ground.  The  Minutes  read  as  follows  : " Approved  of  Report  from  a 
Sub-Committee  named  by  the  Magistrates,  old  Magistrates  and  Convenor, 
to  whom  was  remitted  a Petition  from  Herman  Lion,  Dentist  in  Edinburgh, 
which  Petition  and  report  are  of  the  following  tenor  : Unto  the  Right 
Hon.  etc.  . . . Humbly  shewethjthat  your  petitioner  has  for  many  years 
been  an  inhabitant  of  this  City,  and  he  hopes  has  conducted  himself  in 
an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner.  As  he  has  been  educated  and  brought 
up  in  Religious  Tenets  different  from  the  established  Religion  of  this 
country  which  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  himself  or  any  of  his  family 
might  prevent  their  remains  from  being  interred  in  any  of  the  consecrated 
burying  grounds  belonging  to  the  city,  he  is  most  anxious  to  purchase 
a small  spot  of  ground,  which  he  will  inclose  for  a burying  place  for 
himself  and  family  either  on  the  land  of  Calton  Hill  or  Bruntsfield  links, 
as  may  be  pointed  out  by  your  Honour’s  Overseer  of  Works.  . . . Having 
inspected  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Observatory  Are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a spot  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  surrounding  wall 
that  might  answer  for  a burying  ground.  This  spot  is  very  retired 
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and  out  of  the  way  and  might  be  enclosed  with  a stone  wall  at  Mr  Lion’s 
expense.  The  area  when  inclosed  may  be  fourteen  by  eleven  feet  over 
walls.  . . . Which  having  been  considered  by  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  they  agreed  to  convey  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
report  for  the  purpose  solely  of  a burying  place  for  the  Petitioner  and 
his  relations,  upon  his  paying  to  the  Chamberlain  seventeen  pounds 
sterling  and  his  getting  the  consent  of  the  taskmen  of  the  Calton  Hill.” 
That  the  transaction  was  completed  is  evident  from  an  entry  in  the 
City  Treasurer’s  accounts  for  the  year  ending  Martinmas  1795,  showing 
that  the  seventeen  pounds  sterling  were  actually  paid  by  Lyon  on  20th 
May.  There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  the  ground  became  the  property  of 
his  family. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  official  Register  of  deaths  in  those 
days,  and  that  the  existing  Records  of  Burials,  which  were  taken  over 
from  the  Churches,  only  refer  to  consecrated  cemeteries,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  trace  the  actual  death  and  burial  of  Lyon  or  any  member 
of  his  family.  Some  of  his  descendants  are  buried  in  the  old  Jewish 
cemetery  in  Causewayside.  The  detailed  description  given  of  the  family 
vault,  and  the  prevailing  tradition  among  the  Jews  of  Edinburgh,  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  grave.  It  was  evidently  still  recog- 
nisable in  Grant’s  time,  but  all  trace  of  it  has  now  been  lost.  The  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  identify  the  spot,  without  success,  and  the  Old 
Edinburgh  Club,  guided  by  Mr  Boog  Watson,  has  made  similar  efforts 
with  the  same  disappointing  result.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
the  buildings  put  up  in  recent  years  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Hill  are  responsible  for  the  removal  of  all  trace. 

Ill 

In  the  first  two  decades  of  last  century  Jewish  settlers  in  Edinburgh 
became  numerous  enough  to  form  a congregation  and  to  establish  regular 
religious  services.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  decade  there  were 
about  a hundred  of  them  in  the  city.  Some  of  these  new  settlers  came 
from  England  : others  arrived  in  Leith  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
the  Baltic  ports.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  hailed  from  Prussia  and 
the  Province  of  Posen,  and  to  have  carried  on  business  in  articles  of 
clothing,  furs  and  jewellery,  and  goods  imported  from  abroad.  In  the 
year  1816  they  established  a small  synagogue  in  a lane  off  Nicolson 
Street,  near  the  locality  where  the  Edinburgh  Blind  Asylum  warehouse 
is  at  present  situated.  A Jewish  minister,  the  Rev.  Moses  Joel,  came 
in  the  same  year  from  London  and  took  charge  of  the  congregation, 
which  a year  later  removed  to  a small  hall  in  Richmond  Court.  This 
hall  was  used  as  a synagogue  for  fifty-two  years,  which  shows  how  slow 
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was  the  growth  of  the  little  community.  From  1833  till  1840  there  was 
another  small  Jewish  house  of  worship  in  Richmond  Court.  According 
to  James  Grant,1  this  place  had  been  built  by  the  Baptists  in  1795,  and 
was  acquired  by  a group  of  Jews  who  made  themselves  independent  of 
the  larger  body  styled  the  “ Edinburgh  Hebrew  Congregation.” 

That  the  Jewish  citizens  of  Edinburgh  in  those  days  were  able'  to 
foster  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
while  utilising  to  the  full  the  educational  facilities  offered  by  the  Scottish 
schools  and  colleges,  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1836  a Jewish 
medical  student  at  Edinburgh  University,  Lewis  Ashenheim  by  name, 
published  an  essay  in  English  on  the  study  of  Hebrew,2  and  a few  years 
later  a treatise  on  the  Premature  Burial  among  the  Jews  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  the  same  writer,  who  was  then  a medical  practitioner  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  An  interesting  passage  occurs  in  the  essay  on  the 
Hebrew  language,  and,  as  indicating  the  sentiment  which  animated  a 
young  Jewish  student  in  Edinburgh  nearly  a century  ago,  it  is  worth 
quoting.  Writing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Scottish  divinity  students 
were  being  taught  Hebrew,  he  expresses  indignation  at  the  way  in  which 
the  “ Divine  language  ” was  being  “ moulded,  mouthed,  and  adapted 
to  the  inclination  of  every  individual  who  is  satisfied  with  as  much 
Hebrew  as  will  enable  him  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  necessary  for  a 
clergyman.  . . . But  I warn  them  of  their  danger.  It  shall  not  be  done 
with  impunity,  it  shall  not  be  done  whilst  there  remains  one  spark  of 
patriotism  in  the  breast  of  a Jew,  who  is  the  sole  inheritor  of  this  Divine 
language.  I belong  to  a nation  peaceable  by  nature,  a nation  quiet, 
inoffensive,  and  unassuming  in  their  deportment,  but  when  their  language, 
which  is  a portion  of  their  nationality,  is  invaded,  they  rise  up  heart 
and  soul  to  defend  it.  It  is  true  that  we  are  in  a ‘ strange  land  ’ ; it  is  true 
we  are  degraded  and  despised  ; yet  though  still  suffering  under  all  these 
conditions,  we  have  still  the  spirit  to  defend  our  only  consolation,  which 
is  our  language.”  The  writer  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Jew  to 
qualify  as  a medical  practitioner  at  a Scottish  University.  Members  of 
his  family  are  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  of  the  Edinburgh  Hebrew 
congregation  in  Braid  Place,  Causewayside,  as  the  Hebrew  and  English 
inscriptions  on  the  headstones  over  their  graves  clearly  indicate. 

In  1868  a building  in  Park  Place,  called  the  Ross  House,  was  acquired 
and  transformed  into  a house  of  worship.  It  remained  in  use  till  1896, 
when  the  site  was  required  for  city  improvements  : it  now  forms  part 
of  the  ground  upon  which  the  University  Union  stands.  The  congrega- 
tion then  acquired  a chapel  in  Graham  Street,  Lauriston  Place,  and 

1 Op.  cit.,  II,  p.  338. 

2 Printed  in  London  by  John  Wertheimer  & Co.  The  two  brochures  are  in  the 
Edin.  Public  Library. 
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transformed  it  into  a synagogue.  It  was  opened  for  divine  service  in 
1898,  and  is  still  in  use.  The  first  minister,  Rev.  Moses  Joel,  remained 
in  office  for  forty-six  years.  After  his  death  there  was  a succession 
of  ministers,  five  in  number — each  of  whom  remained  in  Edinburgh 
only  a few  years — until  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  J.  Fiirst,  who  came 
from  Middlesborough  in  1879,  and  continued  to  minister  to  the  Edinburgh 
congregation  practically  till  his  death  in  1918. 

Simultaneously  with  the  acquisition  of  the  first  synagogue  in  1816 
the  piece  of  ground  in  Braid  Place,  Causewayside,  was  purchased  and 
consecrated  as  a Jewish  cemetery.  As  this  was  for  several  years  the 
only  Jewish  cemetery  in  Scotland,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Glasgow 
— who  were  then  fewer  in  number  than  the  Jews  of  Edinburgh — also 
made  use  of  it.  In  spite  of  this,  it  took  about  sixty  years  for  this  small 
burying  place  to  be  filled  up,  which  again  shows  that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century  the  Jewish  population  in  Scotland  grew  at  an  exceedingly 
slow  rate. 

It  was  the  accentuation  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia 
in  the  nineties  that  was  responsible  for  an  increased  immigration  of 
Jews  into  Scotland  : the  majority  went  to  Glasgow,  and  a portion 
settled  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Dundee  and  Aberdeen.  The  new-comers 
were  responsible  for  the  creation  of  additional  small  houses  of  worship 
in  the  centre  of  Edinburgh — Guthrie  Street,  then  Richmond  Street, 
South  Clerk  Street,  Roxburgh  Place,  and  also  Caledonian  Crescent, 
Dairy — and  for  the  appointment  of  Rabbinic  functionaries  who  came 
from  abroad  with  the  new  settlers  and  were  able  to  satisfy  their  religious 
needs.  All  this,  however,  is  a thing  of  the  past,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Hebrew  congregation,  numbering  at  present  about  two  thousand  souls, 
is — with  the  exception  of  a very  small  group  in  South  Clerk  Street — one 
united  body,  and  is  probably  the  best  organised  Jewish  community 
in  Great  Britain.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  build  a new  synagogue 
for  the  whole  community,  and  a suitable  site  has  already  been  acquired 
in  the  Newington  district. 

IV 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  Jews  began  to  settle  in  Glasgow  at 
a later  date  than  in  Edinburgh.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  barely  ten  Jewish  families  in  Glasgow.  Now  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand  souls.1 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  Jewish  settlers  in  Glasgow 
hailed  mostly  from  Germany,  and  were  doing  business  on  a large  scale. 
They  resided  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  As  they  came 
more  than  a century  after  the  first  Jews  had  obtained  the  right  to  trade 
1 There  are  various  estimates  : exact  figures  seem  unattainable. — Eds. 
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in  Edinburgh,  they  apparently  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  up  their 
residence  and  pursuing  their  calling  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  Owing 
to  the  smallness  of  their  number,  and  probably  to  the  very  ease  with 
which  they  were  able  to  pursue  their  business  and  to  gain  material 
success,  they  did  not  always  maintain  their  Jewish  identity.  Several 
families  are  known  to  have  drifted  from  the  Jewish  camp,  and  some  of 
them  became  converts  to  Christianity  and  were  absorbed  by  the  general 
population.1  Prominent  among  the  early  settlers  was  one  called  David 
Davis,  who  founded  a jewellery  firm,  the  name  of  which  has  survived  to 
the  present  day.  His  three  sons  accumulated  a large  fortune,  and  one 
of  them  left  about  £70,000  to  a Glasgow  Hospital.  The  descendants  of 
this  family  have  now  no  connection  with  the  synagogue.  We  know 
that  in  1834  Jewish  worship  was  carried  on  in  a private  house  in  High 
Street,  whence  the  original  congregation  removed  to  a room  in  the  old 
Post  Office  Court  in  the  Candleriggs.  The  following  interesting  passage 
occurs  in  Glasgow,  Past  and  Present,  1884.  The  writer,  Robert  Reid, 
while  recording  his  reminiscences  of  the  Candleriggs  and  dealing  with  the 
year  1849,  saYs : “ This  Court  [viz.  the  Court  of  the  Guard  House  in  the 
Candleriggs]  is  called  the  Post  Office  Court,  from  the  Post  Office  having 
been  there  at  one  time.  The  back  premises  were  subsequently  taken 
by  a congregation  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  for  a synagogue,  but  at 
the  time  I have  first  mentioned  (the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century) 
there  was  not  a single  Jew  settled  in  Glasgow.2  I have  always  con- 
sidered it  as  boding  good  luck  when  a Jew  settles  in  a town,  and  I am 
delighted  to  see  so  many  hundreds  of  them  established  in  Glasgow. 
They  would  not  come  here  unless  it  was  a thriving  place.”  3 

When  the  place  in  the  Candleriggs  proved  too  small,  a change  was 
made  to  a room  in  Anderson’s  College,  George  Street,  after  a brief 
occupation  of  which  the  congregation  removed  to  Howard  Street,  where 
premises  were  utilised  for  religious  worship  in  the  first  entry  on  the 
right-hand  side  east  of  Jamaica  Street.  About  this  time — in  the 
“ fifties  ” — D.  Davis  was  president  of  the  growing  community,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Cohen  officiated  as  minister.  About  1852  it  was  felt  that  a 
synagogue  of  a more  spacious  and  permanent  character  was  needed. 
A site  at  the  corner  of  George  Street  and  John  Street  was  purchased 
for  £1500,  and  the  house  of  worship  erected  upon  it  was  consecrated  in 

1 Cf.  Interview  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle  of  24th  March  1911.  The  writer  is  indebted 
to  the  Editor  for  sending  him  a copy  . 

2 The  only  exception  was  a “converted”  Jew,  who  was  “feasted  and  lionised” 
on  his  arrival,  and  even  preached  repeatedly  in  the  Glasgow  Churches,  drawing  large 
congregations,  but  was  subsequently  discovered  to  be  an  “ arrant  impostor  ” and 
“ a needy  adventurer.” — Glasgow,  Past  and  Present,  II,  pp.  96,  97. 

3 Ibid.,  I,  p.  31 1.  Cf.  Ill,  p.  447.  The  reference  to  “ so  many  hundreds  of  them  ” 
is  an  obvious  exaggeration. 
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1858.  James  Brown1  gives  a full  description  of  the  synagogue  and  the 
consecration  service  which  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  its  opening  by 
the  then  Rabbi  of  the  congregation,  the  Rev.  Dr  Mayer,  who  delivered 
a sermon  in  English.  There  were  then,  according  to  Brown,  twenty-six 
Jewish  families  in  Glasgow,  but  the  seating  accommodation  in  the 
synagogue  was  for  two  hundred  men  and  sixty  women.  The  same  writer,  a 
devout  Christian,  bears  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  Jewish  residents 
in  the  city  of  those  days  by  stating  that  “ they  are  moral,  industrious, 
educated,  and  some  of  them  wealthy,  and  they  are  united  in  their 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  Moses.”  But  he  indicates  that  there  was  a 
considerable  number  among  them  who  were  inclined  to  support  the 
Reform  movement,  which  was  then  gaining  adherents  in  London  and 
was  causing  Chief  Rabbi  Dr  Nathan  Adler  a good  deal  of  anxiety.  A 
split  was  averted  by  the  ultimate  yielding  of  the  left  wing,  but  not  before 
the  decision  of  the  Sheriff  was  invoked  as  to  the  right  of  the  would-be 
seceders  to  claim  some  of  the  congregational  property.2 

The  community  increased  so  greatly  in  numbers  that  in  1875  a still 
larger  building  became  necessary.  As  a result,  the  present  synagogue 
in  Garnethill,  costing  £14,000,  was  erected  and  consecrated  in  September 
1879,  when  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Phillips  was  appointed  minister.  Subse- 
quently, in  1881,  a separate  place  of  worship  was  instituted  in  Commerce 
Street  for  those  living  in  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde,  and  when  this 
proved  too  small  the  congregation  removed  to  Main  Street.  The  two 
congregations  were  amalgamated  in  1883,  and  they  formed  themselves 
into  the  Glasgow  United  Synagogue  in  April  1898.  In  place  of  the 
synagogue  in  Main  Street  a new  structure  was  erected  in  South  Portland 
Street,  at  a cost  of  £11,000,  and  was  consecrated  in  1901.  In  1899  an 
additional  synagogue  was  erected  for  the  South  Side  in  Oxford  Street, 
the  congregation  having  previously  worshipped  in  Main  Street,  Gorbals.3 
The  amalgamation  of  the  congregations  was  dissolved  in  June  1906, 
and  each  synagogue  has  now  its  own  administration  and  its  own  re- 
ligious leaders.  In  the  last  few  years  several  new  synagogues  have  been 
opened,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  Queen’s  Park  Synagoguej 
which  was  erected  two  years  ago  at  a cost  exceeding  £20,000.  Altogether 
there  are  now  ten  Jewish  houses  of  worship  in  Glasgow  and  about  twenty 
Jewish  ministers. 

As  far  back  as  1830  the  Glasgow  Jewish  community  acquired  a 
small  piece  of  ground  for  a cemetery  from  the  Merchant  House  of 
Glasgow.  This  burial  ground,  which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  northern 
end  of  the  Necropolis,  and  which  contains  about  thirty  graves,  served 

1 Religious  Denominations  of  Glasgow,  i860,  I,  pp.  10,  11. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  7. 

3 See  The  Jewish  Year  Book,  ed.  by  the  Rev.  Isidore  Harris,  M.A.,  Lond.,  1904. 
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the  needs  of  the  Glasgow  Jews  for  twenty  years,  till  1850.  John 
Pagan 1 gives  a description  of  the  part  of  the  Necropolis  thus  acquired,  and 
quotes  the  beautiful  lines  from  Lord  Byron’s  Hebrew  Melodies  which 
are  inscribed  on  an  ornamental  column  at  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery, 
on  the  left  of  the  gate  with  its  characteristic  fa9ade,  and  which  end  in 
the  familiar  verses  : 

“ Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 

Where  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  ? 

The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave. 

Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave.” 

Whether  the  concluding  words  were  to  be  applied  to  the  Jewish  graveyard, 
and  were  thus  responsible  for  the  choice  of  the  inscription,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  If  the  choice  was  made  by  the  Glasgow  Jews  themselves,  then 
the  irony  must  have  been  unconscious.  In  any  case,  the  Glasgow  Jews 
of  to-day  are  a living  refutation  of  the  poet’s  contention,  and  the  Jewish 
people,  as  a whole,  has  had  a remarkable  resurrection  since  the  days 
of  Byron. 

The  first  burial  in  the  Necropolis  was  of  a man  named  Levy,  who 
died  of  cholera  in  1833.  This  interment  took  place  before  the  Merchant 
House  commenced  to  use  their  cemetery,  so  that  the  first  interment  was 
in  Jewish  ground.2  When  it  was  filled,  a new  piece  of  land  was  acquired 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Eastern  Necropolis.  With  the  growth 
of  the  Jewish  population  the  number  of  Jewish  cemeteries  increased, 
and  now  almost  every  synagogue  has  its  own  burial  ground.  There  is 
also  an  unattached  cemetery  that  is  managed  by  a charitable  Society, 
called  the  Public  Burial  Society,  which  arranges  for  the  free  burial  of 
the  dead  in  necessitous  cases. 


V 

Of  the  smaller  Jewish  settlements  in  Scotland  the  most  important 
is  that  of  Dundee.  The  congregation  there  was  formed  in  1874,  and 
the  first  Jewish  place  of  worship  was  situated  in  the  Murraygate.  Another 
small  synagogue  was  formed  later  in  Wood  Road.  The  two  houses 
amalgamated  in  1885,  when  there  were  about  fifty  Jewish  families  in 
the  town.  The  number  has  since  decreased,  and  there  are  only  about 
thirty-five  families  left.  The  new  synagogue  in  Meadow  Street  was 
consecrated  in  May  1920. 

An  even  smaller  number  of  Jews  reside  in  Aberdeen — less  than  a 
dozen  families,  but  they  form  a congregation,  have  a place  of  worship 

1 Sketches  of  Hist,  of  Glas.,  1847,  P-  165. 

2 From  information  and  other  material  relating  to  the  Jews  in  Glasgow  kindly 
supplied  by  A.  Levy,  solicitor  there. 
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and  a minister,  who  is  also  the  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  classes,  as  well  as 
a small  cemetery.  This  means  that  each  family,  even  the  poorest,  has 
to  contribute  a considerable  amount,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  ten 
shillings  a week,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  organisation 
and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  congregation.  And  yet  people  persist  in 
speaking  of  the  miserly  Aberdonian,  and  especially  of  the  avaricious 
Aberdeen  Jew  ! 

There  are  not  more  than  about  thirty  Jewish  families  scattered  over 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  almost  equal  numbers 
in  Falkirk,  Dunfermline,  Ayr,  and  Inverness.  There  are  no  Jews  in 
Perth.  In  view  of  the  tendency  to  gravitate  towards  the  larger  centres 
which  have  considerable  Jewish  populations,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
small  settlements  will  survive  very  long.  In  spite  of  the  brave  struggle 
to  maintain  their  Jewish  identity  and  to  keep  children  within  the  fold, 
the  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  make  lasting  success  almost  impossible. 
A striking  illustration  is  provided  by  the  Jews  of  Inverness,  who  a few 
years  ago  possessed  a place  of  worship  with  a minister  and  teacher, 
were  able  to  provide  their  own  “ Kosher  ” food,  and  looked  effectively 
after  the  religious  interests  of  their  little  congregation.  This  congregation 
is  now  almost  defunct.  Some  of  them  removed  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow, 
others  are  preparing  to  leave,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  will  be 
a Jew  left  in  the  north  of  Scotland  a decade  hence.  There  are  a few 
isolated  families  residing  in  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  live  a Jewish  life  in  their  isolation. 
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